THE FAILURE OF AMELIA
Amelia's nose more than all else that did the business.
Booth, in relating the accident to Miss Mathews, says that
at the beginning of their courtship Amelia's "lovely nose
was beat all to pieces" by the overturning of a chaise.
Thereupon her suitors all deserted her; and her misfortune
became the subject of much mirth among her former girl
friends who had envied her beauty. In a company of these
girls Booth overhead one of them remark, "She hoped Miss
would not hold her head so high for the future." Another
answered, "I don't know, Madam, what she may do with
her head, but I am convinced she will never more turn up
her nose at her betters." And another cried out, "What a
very proper match might now be made between Amelia and
a certain captain." The captain of course is Booth, who,
it appears, had received a slight injury in the same part,
"though," Fielding adds, "from no shameful cause."
Nettled by these sarcasms, Booth retorted: "Indeed, ladies,
you need not express such satisfaction at poor Miss Emily's
accident: for without any nose at all, she will be the hand-
somest woman in England." Though Fielding goes on to
say that Amelia underwent "the most painful and dreadful
operations of surgery," he nowhere definitely states how
successful these operations were. So far as the reader
knows, Amelia's face is forever disfigured; and yet she
remains a woman of exquisite beauty.

A "noseless heroine" may be impossible at any time;
she certainly was impossible in the eighteenth century.
Smollett and other wits degraded Amelia to the character
of a common wench who had lost her nose in the service
of Venus. The approaching death of the unfortunate
woman was predicted by "Old England" on December 21,
1751, only a few days after the publication of the novel;
and the next month it was announced that poor Amelia had
died in the most distressful circumstances. Her obituary,
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